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TO THE PUBLIC. 





HEN I at firft determined to revife the follow- 

ing Letters, and to publith them in a volume 

diftin& from that ufeful Agricultural Regifter* wherein 

they firft appeared, it was my intention to addrefs them 

to Mr. Pitts under an abfurd_ perfuafion ‘that a minifter 

&f flate is expeéted, as it were, ex officio, to read thof® 

treatifes whicli are, through the medium of the prefs, 

dire&ted for his perufal; and alfo from a belief that, if 

he did perufe, he might, from the detail of what has 

Leen done by the legiflature for the poor, has been writ- 

ten by thofe whofe obfervations on the fubjeét have been 

“preferved in print, or from the hints and obfervations 
{eattered throughout the publication itfelf, find fomewhat 

. upon the fubjeét, which, when’ improved by his folid 
judgement, matured by fing experience, might, in‘ thé 

form of an aét of the legiflature, meliorate and. improve « 


* The Annals of Agriculture, by A. Noung, Liq, 
4 y 
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the fityation of the pook, and diminifh ,the expenfes of 
their maintenance. 

But refleétion foon cured me of that preftimption : 
a minifter of flate is the laft perfon in the kingdom 
who can be capeétcd to read books; he has more upon 
his hands, ‘to read men, than he can eafily get over in 
the daily routine of bufinefs. In the mean time, with 
refpeét to the ardua regni, he cannot poflibly attend to 
a more irrefiflible monitor than the public voice ; by which 
expreffion neither the howling of a favage and licentious 
mob, or the crics of pretended patriutifin, are intended 5 
but the voice of that general opinion, which arifes from 
general knowledge of the fubje@, that fpeaks always in 
atone, and with an authority, which is inséfiRible, and 
then truly is not the vox populi alone, it is the vox 
Dei, , 

To the Public, therefore, this hiftury of, and thete 
obfervations on, the police refpeéting the poor, are “pre- 
perly dedicated. Jt any part of the detail contained in 
the following pages, if any of the obferyations, are worth 
the attention of the Public; if any of the hints here 
thrown out" tend, in the leaft degree, to meliorate the 
condition of the poor themfelves, or to fave the Public 
any part of the valt .expenfe which lies fo heavy on the 
fhouldcrs of” the Janded intereft, confiftent with the general 
comfort of the fociety at large, their difcernment will fee 
it, their good fenfe will apply it, and their voice will 
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fpeak, with, irnefiflible petite, to our rulers, that it 
may be gorfe. 

If nothing in thefe pages is worthy their attention, if 
mo ideas can be colleAcd from the variety of matter 
treated of which tend to throw light on this fubjeét of fo 
great confequence to us and to our pollerity, a. contrary 
prefumption will be properly punifhed by the public ne- 
gle&, and the infignificance of the publication will doom 
it to that oblivion in which many other traéts on the fame 
topic are buried. 

In fuch a cafe, the writer would have offended ftill more 
againtt the public advantage, had he, by an addrefs to the 
minifter, taken up any of his valuable time; but yet he 
withed, thtough the medium of the prefs, to talk with 
him on the fubjedt; to afk him whether that vaft increafe 
of the poor’s rate, which became known to the public by 
ithe means of the returns from the overfeers in the year 
L787, is not worth his notice? Whether the fubjeét itfelf 
is of fo trifling an import as to be always left to the de- 
termination of a number of members of the Houfe of 
Commons, fearcely greater than would meet as a committee 
on a private bill? Or, whether he receives any fatisfac- 
tion from a conduct fimilat to that of the dog in the mane 
ger; doing nothing himfelf, and not permitting any other 
perfon to be aétive on the fubject? 

The fate of Mr. Gilbert’s bill and Gir William Young’s 


plan thews fomewhat of this difpofition :, the firft probably 
fell, 
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fell, like other mithapch and difproportionate buildings, 
mole ruit fua; the laft certainly contained ‘me good 
regulations, was calculated to give a {pur to our adti- 
vity in the adminiftration of the poor-laws, and to recat 
into the execution of them fomewhat of thcir original in- 
tent ; the %romotion of induftry, and the encouragement 
of labour. 

But public rumour then reported that the minifter in- 
tended to take the bufinef under his own infpeétion, and, 
for that reafon, he difcountenanced the indigefled fchemes 
of private individuals; we know not, indeed, but at this inflant 
he may be employed in digefting a code which fhall com- 
prehend in its feope every thing that can be expeéted from 
tke union of great ability with an intimate knowledge of 
the fubje@ ; or, poffibly, his mind may le made up, and, 
after much invefligation of and attention to the mater, 
he may have come to this prudent refolution: I will do 
nothing ; Icaft done, like leaft faid, is {vonetl mended. 
But yet this important bufinefs prefles ; the poor-rates are 
fill rifing chroughout that part of the kingdom which can- 
not employ ils poor in manufaGures, and manufactures 
are by no means general, but local: betides, while not one 
quarter of the ifland receives any immediate benefit from 
the very flourifhing flate of our trade and manufadtures, 
the three-fourths«which are in fill water feel themfelvés in 
danger from the very caufe which creates the calm, and, 
epprefled with an additional weight by the furges which 

circle 
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circle roufid the pool, find it is with difficulty they can 
keep the. head above water. 

4 While the diftant rumour of large wages makes the poor 
diffatisfied with thofe which agriculture can ‘afford, it 
creates a diflike to that labour which in thelr opinion, 
judging by comparifon from vague report, how manufacture 
pays its workmen, is fo poorly recompenfed: this gives rife 
to idlencfs, which creates a call on the fund raifed for their 
fupport; hence arife rates to which a four fhilling land-tax 
is a trifling object; hence we know of inftances where the 
poor-rates amount to the annual rent of lands. Is not this 
a faét? Is it not a grievance? If this is not correéted in 
time of peace, where will the financier find the dividends 
in any future war to pay the intercft of an increafed debt ? 
Does not the fubje&, therefore, on this aceount, demand 
the attention of a minifter’ during the halcyon days of 
peage ? 

The natural and political liberty of the mafs of the 
people is clogged and diminifhed by the law of fettlements, 
and, in the opinion of fome of the beft writers and ftrongefl 
yeafoners on this important topic, it is unneceffarily and 
unwifely abridged. Do not the poor-laws on this account, 
alfo, demand the attention of the flate? Is it not juft that 
every individual of the kingdom should enjoy,as much free- 
dom as is confiftent with the fafety of the’ whole ? But it 
may poflibly be replied in the languageé of ftate- -prudence,, 


This is not the time; fee what the cry of liberty and 
for. 
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for freedom have done upon the Continent? The anfwer is 
obvious; the cafes are widely different; the one isa tempo- 
rary anarchy arifing from the abolition of all government, 
the other would be a recovery from a reftraint inimical to 
the inturcits of labour and induflry, flowing from the power 
and culightened mind of the Icgiflature itfelf: the one 
would be \egal liberty, the other is cxceflive Jicentioufnels; 
therefore, ct” us not, by fuch a fuperabundant caution, 
fuller Rate-prudence to rivet our fetters clofer, in propor- 
tion as our neighbours acquire a freedom, which they have 
not yet learned how te ufe will propricty or to exercife 
with dignity. 

J This language proceeds on the prefumptions, that it is a 
point proved in the following fhects, that a partial repeal of 
the Jaw of fettlement, or fuch a modification of it as woyld 
permit the poor man to go where he could beft find om- 
ployment, would be beneficial (o the intereft ‘of the ftaje as 
well as favourable to the liberty of the fabjeét ; and furchy 
the point is fully and fatisfaétorily proved, if the united 
opinion of men of the molt enlightened minds and moft i in- 
flrugted j juc,, cment docs, in any cafe, amount to proof; or 
if the wealth and profperity of a kingdom increafes in a 
ratio with the aggregate of the money earned within the 
kingdom by’ the labour and employment of its inhabitants. 

But while this claim for a greater degree of freedom i is 
inade for the poor,” anda melioration of their condition is 
propofed in thistefpe@, care has been taken to point out 

the 
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the means of preventing fuch a degree of liberty, gcherating 
licentioufnefs,, by recommending the ere¢tion of {chools of 
induftry,” on the bafis of the power given by the flatute of 
Elizabeth, to raife by affeflment a fum of moncy to pur- 
chafe a ftock of wool, hemp, flax, &c. for their employ- 
ment; an objeét which feems feareely attended to by thofe 
who now carry into execution the poor-laws, as appears by 
the very trifling total returned to the Houfe tof Commons 
by the overfeers, as expended on that account throughout 
the kingdom. This furely is another object worthy the atten- 
tion of a great minifter, and it is an object that cannot ge- 
nerally be enforeed without the affittance of the legiflature ; 
none of the-+ fublifting ftatutes pointing out the means of 
doing il, difting from thofe pefls to the morals, health, int 
duftry, and adiivity, of the rifing gencration, ---work-houfes; 
whigh are horrible, although, as the police refpecting the 
poor is at prefent regulated, neceflary evils, 

«The claims of the poor on fociety have alfo been glanced 
at in the following pages. By this expreflion, no abftract 
ideas of a claim to equality, either in legiflation or pro- 
perty, has been canvafled; but fimply that claim t a fair 
retribution fur their ftrength and ability to labour, which is 
their only birth-right; for, it is a principle arifing from ne- 
ceffity, that, in all civilized focicties, there muft be hewers 
of wood and drawers of water; but thofe who, fill up the 
lower, though ufeful, rank of our fellowafubjedts, infinitely 


exceed in number and in aétual utility all the other clafics 
a of 
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of fociety put together; their claims are, .therefore, as 
ferious rights, and they demand from ther’ late full as 
ferious a confideration as any other claim upon it, for 
fecurity of political liberty or private property; the right 
to reccive a compenfation for their labour, adequate to 
their neceffary wants, while they have a capability of la- 
bour, is certainly due to them, and the right of maintenance 
from the more opulent claffes of focicty, when that capabi- 
lity to labour is paffed, is another debt which focicty owes 
them. 

In the diftharge of this demand, has arifen that burthen 
which the landed intereft in particular have great caufe to 
complain of, the poor’s rates; which, in many diftricts, when 
inited with the land-tax and tithes, amount almoft to a dil- 
inherifon ; for, although the occupier or tenant nominally 
pays the tithes and poor-rates, the land in faét bearg the 
weight, and the total is taken from the landlord’s pocket; 
therefore, while we are finking under this treble load; is it 
not natural, is it not juft, that we {hould inquire into the 
tranfactions of paft times, and fearch the records of anti- 
quity, fo explore on what principle of legiflation, from what 
confent, virtual or implied, of our forefathers, from what 
fyftem of laws, human or divine, this ruinous faét, though 
‘apparent paradox, fhould happen? That, from the fame 
circle of land, the ecclefiaftics claim a tenth of the préduce, 
in moft inflances equal to a half of the rent; the flate onc- 
fifth; and the temainder of the referved rent will not al- 

ways 
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ways fatisfy the demand of the poor’s rate. In thé follow- 
ing pages, tHat inquiry has been made, and the myftery has 
been, in’ * fome degree, developed. 

Another obje& worth the attention of the minifter of a 
great nation has been comprehended in this inquiry; an 
object not confined folely to any particular code of laws, 
but embracing all legiflative aéts whatfoever; the whole 
force and the energy of which lic entirely tin the means 
provided for infuring their exact and uniform execution. 
What are all aéts of parliament, which profefs to compre- 
hend every rank and denomination of fubjcéts, but a rule 
of municipal conduét which a// are to guide themfelves by? 
and the vindicatory fanétion contained in them is the com- 
pelling powér. Now, if that fanétion is fuch, as when called 
into ufe, indicates a prefuppofed depravity in thofe who 
aré to be governed, an injury is done in the very prelude; 
and the teft of the ordinance is vitiated a6 initio, becaufe 
the moral delinquency of the fogiety is prejudged. Such is 
the fanétion which is expeéted to enforce the execution, 
not only of the poor-laws, but of molt of the penal claufes 
inf the Statutes at Large; they are to be enforced by penalties, 
on the information of fellow-fubjeéts, who the legiflature 
fuppofes will degrade themfelves to become informers; not 
for the good of the public, not from patriotic, moral, or 
rcliglous, motives, but from the vileft of all, “from the fordid 
motive of gain, it is fuppofed that a fubjeét of the fate 


will place his neighbour under the corre@ion of the law. 
2 This 
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This gencral idca difgraccs the nation, ands the principle is 
proved by experience to be incfirétual. 

The manufaéturing and commercial interefts of*the na- 
tion feem to have underflood mankind better than the 
ftatefman, or at.leaft they have formed a better opinion of 
their neighbours; for, in the aéts of parliament to prevent 
frauds and abufes amongft the manufa@urers and artizans, 
they haye mo¢lelled the penal fanétion on a different prin- 
ciple; the whole penalty is given to the poor, and they are, 
in a committee, empowered (o appoint an infpector, whofe 
duty it is to go his rounds, to fee the regulations enforced, 
lay his informations, and {ee the penalty dillributed accord- 
ing to the a&. The flri@ execution of thefe aés of the 
legiflature is a proof of the efficacy of the means ufed; for, 
the penal fanétion of laws is not intended, like cobw ebs, to 
catch flics only, and fuffer the larger infeéls to break 
through the web; it is a net for all, and equally intended 
as a compulfive regulation to the poor as to the rich, do 
the overfecr as to the magiffrate: a hint, therefore, from 
thefe regulating tlatutes, might give energy to the pcor- 
laws andl vigour to the exccution of them, or at Jeaft would 
increafe the revenue for their maintenance from the proper 
fources, --- the pockets of thofe who undertake an office, 
but neglect the duties annexed to it. 

On the whwle, the public will read, in the folléwing 
pages, a fummary hiftory of the dutics of the poor to, 
and their claims from, focicty, throughout that part of this 
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kingdom fubjed to the poor-laws, traced from the carlictt 
times in which the poor, and their intereils, hive been 
confideYed by the Jegiflature, and continued to the clofe of 
the laft parliament; together with a tranfient view of the 
thoughts and opinions of thofe whofe writings on the fub- 
ject have been handed down to us; interfperted with ob- 
fervations as the fubje@& gave rife to them; together with 
fuch refleAions as haye arifen from an altention to the 
whole of the evidence here fubmitted to the public, com- 
pared with the opinions of thofe men, emment for their 
abilities and the purity of their intentions, who have made 
this inquiry an objeé of their contemplation. 

The prefent critical fituation of this kingdom, fo diffe- 
rent from that peaccful and profpering ftate which it occu- 
pied during the period through which much the greatefl 
part of the following treatife was written, calls upon every 
man, whatever may be his clafs or condition of life, to 
{upport, by all the means in his power, the conflituted go- 
vernment of his country, which can no way be fo cf- 
feétually done as by promoting induftry, economy, and 
good morals, among the poor. If, in times of peace 
and profperity, this is the more particular duty of the 
magillrate, in the commencement of a war, the prin- 
ciple of which is as novel as its évent is uncertain, il 
becdmes a crime to negleé that which, ihtimes of peace, 
would be thought no immaterial obligation 3 and, if the 


duty of a minifter fhould impel him, in thofe timcs, to 
make 
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make fuch regulations in the internal police of ¢he king- 
dom as to call forth the greateft poffible production of 
its induftry, with which the profperity and happihefs of 
all ranks in the ftate muft be conne@ed, much ftronger 
fhould he feel that impulfe in the beginning of fuch a 
war as the prefent, the confequences of which to our 
religion, our morals, our laws and conftitution, no human 
cye can foreféc ; but the immediate effcé of which on 
our trade, our commerce, our eflates, and our property, 
we mutt all foon feel: therefore, there can be no time 
or fituation more proper than the prefent for an inquiry of 
the kind here offered to the public ; although there may be 
many culightened minds in this kingdom whofe abilities and 
means of information may qualify them to offer'a more fa- 
tisfattory treatife. 


T. R. 


CLARE, 
March 12, 1793. 
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OME feafon may be expected by the public for 
S the alterations contained in this Second Edition of 
the Hiftory of the Poor, &c. and, probably, fome ac- 
count of the motive which influenced the author to its 
continuation. The firft is, undoubtedly, due to his rea- 
ders as a matter of right: the fecond he rather confiders as 
an aét of choice, on his part, with which he can have no 
objeation to comply. , 

The courfe of inquiry which the inveftigation of this 
fubje&t naturally pointed out brought me to the know- 
ledge of the ancient mode of diftributiag’ the revenues 
of the church. This branch of the hiffory of elder 


times caught my attention by bringing to view an ob- 
folete 
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folete claim, on a certain part of the ecclefiattical reve- 
nues, towards the maintenance of the poor ; and, al- 
though many gencrations are pafled away fince fuch a 
claim was excmplificd by the praétice of the age, yet it 
flruck me as fufficient to found an equitable expectation 
of the affiftance of the parochial clergy in the manage- 
ment and regulation of the domedtic habits of that clafs 
of our fellow-fubjeéts to whom they were, in remote days, 
not only fpiritual paflors, but diftributors of relief in times 
of diflrefs. 

The office which is intended to be trufled to the clergy 
in the management of the poor, if the Bill now before, 
the Tloufe of Commons; or any other on a fimilar prin- 
ciple, fhould paf into a law, renders it unncceflary to 
dwell on this fubjc@, as it will be a proof that the ox- 
pectation of parliament fixes itfelf on the parochial clergy, 
as gentlemen cminently qualified by fituation, cducation, 
and principle, to take fome fhare in that moft neceflary 
and important point of our internal police, to which we 
ought all to pay our moft ative attention ; -~- the regula- 
tion of the poor. And, as there exifts no doubt but that 
the clergy, on their paris, are as willing as they are able 
to give their affiftance, the preffing for it, on the principle 
of an equitable right er duty, is become an ungencrous 
furplufage : elites the attempt to fix this claim, in order 
to eggratt a ‘duty, thas been thoaght by many, to whofe 
opinions I pay much deference, a topic more replete with 
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harm than gapd, and has occafioried a publication which, 
probably, Would otherwife have been more honourably 
noticed, to bé paffed over almoft in filence, although by 
ho means in contempt; while the principles of its author, 
as a friend to the hierarchy, have been fomewhat called 
in queftion. 

That part of the Inquiry into the Hiftory of the Poor, 
their Rights and Duties, is, therefore, in this Edition, 
omitted. 

With refpe& to the author’s motive for the continua- 
tion of his Hiftory to the prefent day, he candidly con- 
fefles two impelling reafons. The fir, he hopes, will 
be allowed, as founded on public principle ; to give more 
light on this important fubje& than was in his power at 
the time of. his writing the Letters contained in the 
former Edition, This country has now experienced the 
effect of the prefent fyftem, through a time of fcarcity, 
till lately unfelt; it bas feen, that, as the tkin of the 
infant expands itfelf to the flature of the ‘man,. fo does 
the principle of charity, which now has, for near two 
centuries, become, to the immortal honour of this na- 
tion, the law ‘of the land, expand itfelf to thofe. fretches 
of imperious neceflity which admit of the expenditure 
of additional millions to preferve our poor countrymen 
from want ; and that at a time while the political neceffities 
of the flate prefs upon all ranks off people with a force 
hitherte incredible, and have, unitedly, oecafioned a mag- 
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nitude of expenfe, which all the abilities of an able finan- 
cier can fcarcely provide ways and means * to anfwer, 
But, at the fame time that Aumanity feels* gratified, our 
prudence {hould alfo be able to concur in approbation of 
the vaft expenditure which -fas been, and may conti- 
nue in a certain degree to be, incurred in the miain- 
tenance of the poor. This will not be the cafe until, 
by fome a@tively-efficient meafure, the induftry of the 
lower claffes is called out to do its beft, before the pockets 
of the next clafs of ufeful fubje&ts of the flate are emptied 
to the relief of their poorer neighbours. 

The writer muft alfo confefs a tacit pleafure in com- 
mitting to the prefs the laft theets of the continuation of 
his Hiftory, as it will appear from them that the firft 
edition, of this: tra& has not been written .in vain, but 
that our, countrymen will probably reap fome advantage 
from this employment of his hours of leifure, as it rhay 
have’ been. the means of exciting the firft abilities in the 
nation to an inveftigation of the fubjeét, and occafioned 
Defire to be united with Power in the fervice of the 
caufe. And although the prefent Bill, which is naw 
Iefore the Houfe, the firft public refult of that union, 
may not meet the ideas and ekpeftations ‘of ‘all parts of 
‘the. kingdom fibje&t to the poor-laws, which camot be 
a;ithatter of our, stmder, the intricacy of the fubjeét, 
the ‘wide ‘extent’ nf its operations, the number of inte- 
refts amy rule which regulates the conduét of fo many 
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millions of pepple, in’ different fituitions, muft clath with, 
and the little jpafhs which is taken by people in general to 
underftand an. a of parliament of fome intricacy, being 
confidered ; yet we may, with confidence, truft that the 
meafure is now in good hands} bécaufe this nation, after 
the lapfe of near two hundred years, has again feen, in 
The Bill, for the better Support and Maintenance of the 
Poor, now before the Houfe of Commons, an inftance of 
a minifter of ftate, in the midf of innumerable difficulties 
attendant on our prefent arduous political fituation, taking 
upon himfelf the burthen of a meafure of the firft impor- 
tance to the imternal happinefs of the nation, which has 
been from that reméte thme’tillnow left to the ftraggling 
attention of any member of parliament; and, when this 
faét recalls to pur memory the wifdom which charaCterized 
the mninifters of the reign of Elizabeth, (and the parliamen- 
tarysjournals of thofe times inform us that the famous forty- 
third flatute: of ‘her reign, the prefent corner-ftone of our 
podr-laws, was not ‘the produce of one feffion, but the col- 
leéted valuable remnants of many bills on the fubjeé&, which 
had heva, in the parliamentary language of the day, dafbed,) 
let us not defpieir’ dfthe bet confequerices' atifitig froin ‘the 
prefent united application of abilities, knowledge,’ ald per- 
feverance, to the better fupport, maintehance, and educa- 
tion, of the poor, 
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LETTER IL 


DEAR SIR, Clare, 1791. 
EREWITH you receive the firft letter of a feries, which fhall 
comprehend an inveftigation of the caufes that produce fo 
much mifery and diftrefs among our poor; which will be accom- 
panied, during the continuation of the fubject, with hints tending 
to a plan, that, it is imagined, may render their fituation more 
comfortable, and Ieffen that heavy burthen of rates, which im- 
poverifh the landed intereft, and, in faét, anticipate the fource of 
our political expenditure. 

I began the inquiry during the former part of the winter, with 
the intent of fending it to the Editor of the Annals of Agriculture; 
but doubted with refpect to the propriety of the” fabject for that 
compilation ; until, having the pleafure of your company at Clare, 
you indicated a with that it might be fent you. 

B It 
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It very forcibly ftrack me, that, during the folitude of a long 
winter, fpent in the country, in the lapfe of time which daily 
pafles away between the hours allotted to refrefhment and repofe ; 
that mind muft be torpid and inaétive, in which many ideas do not 
arife that cannot be referred to perfonal views or felfifh confidera- 
tions, and which are not octafioned by objefts of bufinefs or plea- 
jure, but take their origin from better motives, and impulfes of a 
higher nature; from reflections on the relative ftate our happinefs 
is placed in, with refpeét to that of our friends and more imme- 
diate neighbours, in the firit place; of our countrymen, in the next; 
and, ultimately, not only of the human race, but of the whole 
animal creation. 

One ferious caufe mutt, therefore, arife from this fource, to taint 
the happinefs of a life paffed in :etirement ; as our ideas take their 
colour from the more immediate objeéts of our obfervation, it, is 
impoflible but that fomething of a fombrous and unpleafant hue 
mutt tinge the mind, while it attends to what paffes in that clafs of 
fociety which is more immediately fubjeét to our obfervation ; and 
while we perceive and feel, as it were, the fordid mifery and dotrefs 
of our near, though humble, neighbours, it is impoflible fhat a 
mind, rightly difpofed, whofe beft energy is to be alive to the woes 
of others, can enjoy uninterrupted eafe, while fo much mifery is fu 
near the threfhold; charity can do much, but cannot do every 
thing, nor for every body, although feconded by the beft intentions 
and moft liberal purfe; objects of mifery, like mountain above 
mountain to the weary traveller, arife to the view ; creating defpair 
of attaining to the end of their withes, evan in thofe who poflels 
the ftrongeft and moft liberal minds, and recalling neceffary and 
honeft Prudence to her feat. But ftill one fource of beneficence 
may be opened without fear of impoverifhment, and the powers of 
the mind may be'called to the aid of charity. Is it impoffible to ex- 
plore the caufes of ‘that mifery which we difcem among our poor 
neighbours? Ant, the caufes being explored, may not a remedy be 

pointed 
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pointed out * Zhe dttempt is worth the labour, although the event 
fhould not be fueccfsful; this one fact being too glaring for huma- 
nity to be blind ‘to,' that, while a tenth part of cur countrymen 
enjoy the comforts or revel in the luxuries of life, the patient and 
induftrious multitude are finking beneath a load of poverty and 
wretchednefs. 

Reflections, fuch as the preceding, gave rife to this inquiry; I 
thought that a few of the leifure hours of a country life could not 
be better employed than in‘an attempt to inveftigate the caufes of 
that mifery which we {ce among our woiking poof, and to pvint 
out fome probable and practicable means of relief and amendment 
of their condition ; conceiving, alfo, that the ideas and hints, which 
might arife from fuch an inquiry, could not make their appearance 
with fo much propriety in any publication as in the Annals of 
Agriculture; becaufe the object of it refpects the happinels of a 
clafs of our fellow-creatures, without whofe manual labour the 
fruits of the earth could neither be fowed or reaped; and alfo re~ 
colleGting, that, if-a ray of reafon is elicited in the progrefs of the 
inquiry, it is due to the fhrine of Agriculture, which, if not 
Wifdom herfelf, bears a ftrong refemblance of her divine original ; 
I therefore dedicate the following pages, on this too-mhuch-neglect- 
ed fubjeét, to your fervice, and your reader's patient candour. 

The page of hiftory reveals to us this melancholy and awful 
truth, that the happinefs of millions has, in all ages, bgen at the 
beck and in the power of units, and thofe often the measeft and 
worft of mankind; myriads have fallen by the fword, difeafe, and 
famine, the victims of war, led on to their deftruction by wretches 
who have difgraced the human race; but our mquiry has nothing 
to do with the dire effects of zeal, defpotifm, or political revo- 
lotion; our employment lies in the vales of peace and plenty; 
our purpole is to inveftigate this problem, Why our Ikborious poor 
are fo wretched? Does the complaiat arife from phyfical caufes, or 
from the regulations of fociety? Can fociety, by laws, regulations, 

B2 example, 
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example, or by any and what means, melforate their condi- 
tion ? 

The unceafing laws of nature muft, in every climates have their 
energy; effeéts muft every where be analogous to, and flowing 
from, their caufe; gradations of comfort arife in civilized fociety 
in due proportion to the degree of civilization; the fqualid inhabi- 
tant of Magellan's Streights, although fo wretched and negatived 
in appearance, in all that makes life‘fupportable, fhares, doubtlefs, 
a degree of hgppinefs in proportion to his capacity of enjoyment; 
that capacity enlarges as civilization prevails, and means of obtain- 
ing’ the objeéts of our withes alfo increafe. In this ifland, a dif- 
pofition to relifh the comforts of life, the meaneft of us equally 
poffefles with the greateft; furely, therefore, thofe comforts cor- 
refpondent with our fituation, fhould not be removed at fuch a 
diftance from the grafp of any of us, as to be attainable only by a 
breach of the laws of fociety,.—In fome climes, favoured by a 
more direé&t approach of the folar ray, the various,articles of drefs 
are an incumbrance, and the native has no care what raiment he fhall 
clothe himfelf with: in fuch climate he may, literally, imitaté the 
lilies of the field,” which neither toil nor fpin, and are clothed" only 
in the attire Nature prepared for them. How different is the ne- 
ceffity in this higher latitude; fcarce a natural day pafles away, 
even during the fummer folftice, but our comfort and health re- 
quire that clothing, to obtain which the price of many days” 
labour muft be paid. How much ftronger does urgent neceflity:re- 
guire warmth of clothing in the dreary leaflefs winter, when every 
gale wafts rheumatifm and ague; and what is effential to the 
health and prefervatin of the'parent, is furely not lefs fo for the 
child, Hence, in this country, arifes one unceafing call for no in- 
confiderable fhare’of the price of labour; a call fanctioned 4s well 
by an attentidn to the prefervation of life as by the dictates of de- 
cency, the refult of ideas conneéted with civilization. 

Another 
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Another ftreng atid urgent demand on the fcanty revenue of the 
poor man, is the expenfe of fire. In more fouthern latitudes, the whole 
year may be paffed, and it may not be an article effential to the life 
or health of the inhabitant : poffibly, in climates included in ninety 
of the one hundred and eighty degrees of north and fouth latitude, 
the lower claffes of fociety fee not the blazing hearth, or have no 
occafion for it in their domiciles throughout the year: their habits 
of life are different; their fimple food, confifting principally of 
the fruits of the earth, requires not much -afliftance from fire to 
make it fuitable to the palate or proper for digeffion; we read 
that the inhabitants of the iflands in the South Sea* knew not 
the ufe of hot water; but, in this ifland, fire is necefflary, at times, 
throughout the whole year; in fummer, for preparing the food, 
and in fpring, autumn, and winter, for the comfort alfo, if not 
for the prefervation, of the cottager. ‘ 

Our climate alfo occafions another demand to fcreen the poor 
man from its rigours. Throughout a confiderable part of the habi= 
table world, the genial warmth of the atmofphere is fuch, that the 
hunfan race requires {carce any protection from the common air 
and "fky : in thofe climes, man may wander with man, joint 
tenants of the fhade; but here, a domicil is neceflary ; although 
thé hardy aborigines-of the ifland might not require fuch a fhelter, 
yet man, tamed and made tender by the arts of civilization, de- 
mands a threfhold, within whofe facred bounds the domeftic 
hearth may be fheltered, as well from the aflaults of the,weather, 
as thofe of his boifterous or impertinent neighbours hence, there- 
fore, arifes another call on his flender income, an income earned 
by the labour of his hands and the fweat of his brow. 

Thefe three neceflary and unavoidable calls on the finances of 
the poor have been already ftated, in the artigle’ of clothing, 
fire, and dwelling: but a much larger and more important de- 


* Cook’s Voyage, 
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mand remains to be mentioned,—the daily fupply of food; the 
fupply of fuch meat and drink, as fhall enable him, day after day 
and year after year, to pafs through a life of ‘hard labour and 
conftant fatigue; a degree of labour which the ftrongeft of us, 
whofe mufcles have not been trained to the purpofe, would thrink 
from in the experiment of a day, perhaps of an hour; and the 
produce of this labour, the reward of thefe toils, to be expended, 
not on himfelf only, but frequently to be divided with a wife and 
family of children, who often have no honeft means of increafing 
their hufband’s and parent's income. 

But this is not all: the occupation of the labourer, as well as 
the nature of his being, fubjects him to acute illnefs, to chronic 
diforders, and at length to old age, decrepitude, and impotence ; 
the inftant any of thef unavoidable misfortunes of life attack him, 
the fource of every comfort is ftopped, and without the aid of his 
more opulent neighbours, or, what is infinitely to the credit of 
this nation, without the interference of the godlike laws of his 
country, this ufeful clafs of our countrymen would fink in the 
arms of famine or defpair. 4 

Thefe, I apprehend, are the phyfical canfes of that depth of 
wretchednefs and mifery which we too often fee in the cottages of 
the poor; not to mention the wayward nature of the human dif- 
pofition, the example and prevalence of vicious habits; the faci- 
nating charms of intoxication ; the confequential habits, idlene(s 
and diffipation ; the indolence which is concomitant with a broken 
fpirit ; and that careleffnels and indifference to what may happen 
in future, which is too apt to arife m the mind that cannot fe 
its way through prefeat difficulties: thefe are frailties infeparable 
from the nature of buiman beings, which increafe and aggravate 
their diftrefs, fndawhich nothing but a proper fenfe of religién can 
remave ; and neither the power of the icgiflature or the wiktom of 
the philofopher can teach to alleviate, 

But 
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Bet it is nog, fom climate, it is not from the frailties of human 
nature alone, or-the'neceflary wants and demands which the pre- 
fervation of, life and health inculcates to the mind of man, and the 
infufficiency of the earnings of bodily labour to attain the gratifi- 
cation of them, that the appearance of the labourer indicates fuch 
wretchednefs ; the laws, the cuftoms, and habits of fociety, are 
all contributory to this effect; and the excefs of civilization occa- 
fions diftrefles {uperior, yet fimilar, to what the favage experiences 
in his ftate of nature; fuperior, becaufe dis diftrefs is not aggra- 
vated by a near view of the tantalizing contraft, the enjoyments 
of opulence and luxury; fimilar in the effects, which are, cold, 
hunger, and difeafe; in the one inftance, the favage muft be fatif- 
fied with the order of nature, which eftablifhes no law of appro- 
priation, but occupancy; he, confequently, cannot blame the laws 
and habits of fociety, which aggravate, if they do not, in fact, 
give rife to, the misfortunes of the Englith labourer: this is an 
aflertion which demands an inquiry ; and, if the principle is cfta- 
blifhed by fuch’ an inveftigation, fhould not thofe laws, habits, 
and euftoms, be modified, to correfpond with the feelings of ha- 
manity ? 

In the firft place, it is apparent that bodily ftrength is the only 
patrimony the labourer enjoys ; this is to fupply him and his family 
with the neceffaries of life: the fame patrimony, in conjun¢tion 
with the opportunity of exerting the faculties of the mind, the in- 
habitant of an uncivilized country poffeffes ; the firft is reftrained 
by the Jaws from trefpaffing on appropriated property + and, in this 
country, all that can be called property, is appropriated ; the othe: 
has ample feope for the exercife of his faculties, both of body and 
mind; the gifts of nature lying open to the firft man who has 
ftrength or dexterity fufficient to occupy them. Heré is a manifeft 
advantage which the favage poffeffes, and the laws of his country 
have taken from the Englith labourer: but have not the laws, the 


maxims, or the benevolence, of fociety, given ‘to the poor fome 
equivalent, 
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equivalent, inftead of the opportunity of obtaining property by 
occupancy ? the objets of which being, in every-inftance, already 
occupied, he is reduced to the fole means of bartering the fweat 
of his brow for the neceffaries of life; they ‘furely have, and an 
attempt fhall be made to point out the fubftitutes. 

The labourer is worthy of his bire, becaufe he gives for it his 
fole property, his ftrength and his time, referving to himfelf only 
fafficient intervals for refrefhment and repofe: what ought there- 
fore to be his bire? The anfwer is obvious: the neceflaries and 
comforts of life, equal to the reafonable wants of that clafs of 
fociety among which he ranks. Does he receive recompenfe for his 
Jabour equivalent to fuch a reafonable expectation? The examina- 
tion of the fact fhall be the anfwer to the queftion ; and, that the 
inquity may be as clofe to the point as poflible, Jet us examine, in 
the firft place, how the retributions for labour were paid in days 
of yore; whether they then ftood in the fame proportion with 
the neceffaries of life, in times when luxury was not {fo univerfally 
diffufed, and the cottager, not having the fight.oF the rich man's 
enjoyments fo immediately under his eye, might be fuppofed ¢o be 
better contented with his homely fare, than in thefe days, ‘when 
the ftrong expreffions of the poet are verified in every village : 

— Sevior armis 
Luxuria incubuit, vitumque ulcifcitur orbem, 
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LEETWOOD's €hronicon Pretiofum will affift us in this 
inquiry; and, that the conclufion of the argument may not 

be fuppofed to reft‘on the foundations of fancy, fome extracts 
fcom that ufeful €ompilation fhall be produced. 
a The 
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‘Tite intention ‘of: the author was not much diffimilar to that of 
the prefent teat, excopt that he had @ point to prove, we have 
only a fubject to examine; and, to prove his point, he has fearch- 
ed not only all the“publications then extant on the fubject, but 
alfo many manufcript accounts of different monafteries, where the 
prices of the different articles of life were regularly inferted, and 
in fome inftances where the prices of labour formed alfo part of the 
account. But no certain comparative view can be formed on this 
head until about the middJe of the fourteenth century; when, by an 
act of parliament pafled in the 23d year of Edward*the Third, the 
wages of the labourers were regulated, d& account, as the preamble 
of the ftatute recites, of the great increafe of wages occafioned by 
the plague:* by the firft chapter, every perfon able of body, and 
under the age of fixty, not having means of maintaining himfelf, 
is bound to ferve thofe who are willing to employ him, at the 
wages which were ufually given fix years before the plague, and 
tated to be, 


4 4. 
To haymakers and weeders, by the day = ~ o1 
Mowing meadows, by the acreorday - = °o § 
Reapers of corn, in the firft week in Augutt, by the dey, ° 2 
In the fecond week, and to the end of the month - 0 3 
Thrething a quarter of wheat or rye - - - 0 2 
Threfhing a quarter of barley, beans, peafe, or oats - o It 


“That excellent modet for all. parochial antiquities, ‘Sir John 
Cullum’s Hiftory and Antiquities of Hawftead, will alfo affitt in 
forming a more accurate idea of the jonal prices of labour 
and provifions in Suffolk throughout fome. part of this century : 

* This proamble indicates the caufe of the advilece in the price of labour, w decreafe 
ef the number of hands, and proves the policy of the 2& to decreafe, not increale, 
wages. 
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F we d. 
1387. Wheat threfhed, per quarter - 4 ° 4 
* Other grain _ - : - ° 2 
A reaper, per day - - a gg 

Man filling dung-cart three days - - © 108 

1389. Wheat reaping, peracre ~° = - - ° 7 
Mowing an acre of graf - - - o 6 


Thefe -prices are without meat, drink, or ober courtefy de- 
manded, * 


The prices of provifions, and the neceffaries and comforts of life, 
were, during the fame century, as follow: 


A.D. £i ti 
1309. A pair of fhoes - - - o 0 4 
1314. A ftalled, or corn-fed, ox - - 140 
1314, A grafs-fed ox - - - 016 0 
A fat ftalled cow . - - - o 12 0 
A fat fheep unfhorn - - -' o 1 8 
A fat fheep fhorn — - - © 3462 
A fat hog, two years old . - © 364 
A fat goofe - - © 0 2} 
Alc regulated by proclannstice, in refpeat to price, ; 
a gallon - - - - oo}; 
1338. Wheat, a quarter ~ rs = °o 34 
Barley, a quarter - i an © 010 
Peafe and beans, a quarter - - o 10 
Oats, @ quarter - - <+* 2 0 10 
White. wine, # gallon ‘= ete eth oo © 6 
Red wirie,.a re, oo 4 
1387. Barley, gt Lei Hy @ quarter - ooze 
1388, Laing of com with acl, one yer, and shen, 0 6 8 


* Hig ead Antiquities of Hawitead, p, 188, 190, 
1388, Wheat, 
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1388, ‘Wheat, per quarter . - - o 4a 
Oats, per quarter - - o 20 

An ox - - - % 013 6 
A boar - -° = id o 1 8* 


It is not an eafy matter to determine, from the prices fpecified 
in Fleetwood, what was the average-rate, at which provifions were 
fold, the year parliament regulated the price of labour; for, about 
the middle of this century, years of dearth and plenty almoft alter- 
nately follow each other, and the peftilence alfo occafioned a confi- 
derable difference ; but the articles extracted are in thofe years, 
when none of thefe' caufes affected the price of provifions, and 
may therefore be efteemed a tolerable exact average for the four- 
teenth century. 

In the beginning of the next century in the year 1404, the pay 
of a labourer was fometimes two-pence, fometimes three-pence, 
as appears from a Komputus of the Prior and Canons of Burchefter ; 
and in 

. fi te he 
1446, Labourers without diet - - - oo 3 
° From Michaelmas to Eafter, sa lefs, 

A mower in harveft, without diet * - - oo 
A reaper and carter, without diet - - °° 


* 6 
5 


The prices of neceffaries and Provifions from the fame compptuss 


sas & 

1407. A cow - - . 7° 
Two bufhels of wheat - . © 10 
Five bufhels and a half of falt - 3 4: 

1425, Peafe, per quarter - ‘ 2 2 
@ Gallon of sie, “from rd.to’ ‘" - o if 


® Fleetwood’s Chron, Pret. 
C2 3425. Gajjpn 
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: aod 
1425. Gallon of red wine - - eo 8 
Gallon of fweet wine . J 4 
Two yards of ruffet cloth for the fhepherd - 22 
Thirty pair of winter gloves for the fervants - 40 
The following from other computus's: 
1444. Wheat, a quarter < - . 44 
Malt, s quarter a ° - - 4,0 
_ Oats, 4 quarter - - ° 1 8 
Flitch bacon - - - 1 8 
1445. Wheat, a quarter - = é 4 6 
Oats, a quarter - - - 20 
Gallon of ale - - - - o if 
‘1447. Wheat, a quarter - - - 8 o 
Oats, a quarter rs . « 3 2 1k 
1448. Wheat, a quarter - - - 6 8 
Oats, a quarter - - ~ hs 20 
1449. Wheat, a quarter - - 2 5 0 
1450. Wheat, a quarter - - = e.4 
Oats, a quarter - . w 20 
Gallon of ale . “ = s "Sigx 
1463. Wheat, a quarter - “ - 2 of 


In the fixteenth century, only two inftances are to be found of the 
wages of a labourer, one in 1514, the other in 1557. 
A.D. sd 


1514. Labourers ft after to Michtelnarjexceptin harvet,o 4 
Dio rm Nelms Baer See a eg 

6 

5 


A mower in-hi with diet, 4¢. without - -- 0 
A reaper “an rte in have; with diet, gd without; ° 


* Pieetweot's Cores, Prt 
1514. A 
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1514. A womantlabourer, and other labourers, with diet, 
24d, without - - - ° 4 
1557. Threfhing a quarter of wheat - - ry 
Ditto of rye s 2 a 3 © 10 
Ditto of barley - - - mn *, 5 
Prices of provifions, é&c. in the 16th century: 
Se ahh 
1512. Oats, a quarter - - = ' o2o 
Beans, aquarter . = - - o 40 
1543. Oats, a quarter - - - Oa @ 
Beans, # quarter - - - 2) he! 
1515. Beans, a quarter - - - Oo 4 2 
1533- Fat oxen - - - = 16 8 
Fat wethers - - - °o3 4 
Fat calves - - - - o 34 
Fat lambs - rs ra oa. we 
Beef in London ‘2#lb. or gib. - - OG) x 
Mutton, per quarter,in London = - = = oo 8 
1557. Wheat, a quarter before harvet - = °o Bo 
Wheat, a quarter after harveft - - o 40 
Malt, a quarter before harveft - - ° 5 0 
Malt, a quarter after barveft - - o 4 8 
1558. Agoodiheep. . -. = -. - o 210 


In this i ingairy there is to socefion to trner ito’ an explanation 
of the comparative value of money in the tlirée centuries, through a 
great part of which thefe notices have been takeny becaufe the-prices . 
of labour and pravifions have been valued byetlac fame Species of real 
‘ox inpaginary Coins and therefore the vatudief fiuch, glthough very 
different froma what beawe the Saine denpehinations ‘in this century, is 
squite.competent to iflufttate the ratio the prices of Jabour bore at 
hele periads to the prices of che nedeLaries.of lift, punsia. 
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NSTANCES of the prices of labour, and the cotemporary prices 

of provifions have been continued, by the aififtance of the 
Chronidim Pretiofum, to a later era than that in our ecclefiaftical 
hiftory; when the .3i fatwte of Henry VIII. ch. 13. laid the 
axe to the root of all monaftic poffeffions in this ‘kingdom, and 
transferred their eftates and rights to the crown, The effect this 
total change gf property had on the fituation of the poor remains 
to beconfidered. 

It will, at firft fight, be thought, and is indeed believed to be the 
fagt, by thofe who have fuperficially inveftigated the hiftory of this 
period, that this aét, at once, ftruck off many of their comforts, 
and deprived them of many fources of affiftance,, whith are fup- 
pofed to have flowed to the poor in numberlefs ftreams, from the 
kitchens, refegtories; Gores, and collars, of the monatteries; and 
that the different atts of parliament for their reljef, which reflect 
honour on the annals of our hiltory, towards’the end of the fix- 
teenth and beginning of the enfuing century, arofe from a neceffity, 
occafioned by this capital ftroke of the 8th Henry's defpotic au- 
thority ; but the hiftory of the tintes are Not authorize the con- 
clafion. 

It rather appears that what ftreams did, in £48, flow from thefe 
ecclefiaftical fraternities, to the poor of the kingdom, were fhallow 
and penuriaus ; at the belt, the coarfe offal of a homely board; 
indeed, af thg mode, af life which was, purlued by the nobility and 
gentry of thie ags a camdidernd y: ifrue recoles, thatthe mietrapotis 
was not then and, i shas.tot hoon still Autély, that overgrown 
moniter, which; onglas its maw, 2 property that, fptead 
fan,the humblo-baaobatiahe cottager, would feet miftions; but, 
emathe contrary, almelt- every: village then boatted, 9¢ its conftant 
inhabitant, one gi more, fubitantial, if not ennobled, tandlord, 

whofe 
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whofe ‘hofpitabley feat. bare 3 femblance, “according to the riches 
and rank of the ‘owmer;’ to that-esonomic profufion, which, . by 
the, inftance fo happity peefervedifer the*information of: pofterity, 
by Dr.Percy,* appears to have Stared the character’ of the: fifth 
Earlyof, Northumberland, who ‘lived near the Begitining of this 
century; wo fhall not,’ if-fiaiilar inftances, in: proportion: to rank 
and. fortune. be fuppofed: tobe’ prevalent; imagine the poor to 
have much felt the want of fuchafliftance; ae the heads of mo- 
nafteries. permitted to besgiven away at their gates; which, from _ 
the relations’ of modern travellers, who have lately vifited thofe 
countries ‘or:-the, continent, where monattic inftitations are {till in 
full foree,“and efpecially from the-obfervations: of Dr. Ducarely in 
his tour thropgis Normandy, where-the:cuftoms, “endowments, and’ 
charitable donations;-0€,the,mouafteries and’ priofies may be fup- 
pofed, from. their former connection: with, to be-fimilar’ to;. what 
was experienced in this country; appear to-be infignificant and — 
trifling, always’ excepting thofe inftances where the’ particular 
motive of the endowment was to enfure a hofpitable reception: 
to: the “traveller, - Tanner alfo, -by a/note in the preface to Noti- 
tia Monaftics, appears to be of opinion, that it cannot be attri- 
buted toswhat the, poor received: from the religious houfts, that 
no prochial-affefments for their relief were found neceflary du- 
ring the: prevalence of the ntohadtic inftitutions; although it appears 
that, feme of the: larger priories. dignified one oftheir officers with 
the name of almogerss..% tesa ithe ee Mth Be CARRE ow 
But, be this fact as it may;: it is-to. be-prefumed) tke vi the 
‘poor,did not fuftain any great lofs from the abolition: of: the mo- 
najtericg,, in, the article..of any. confiderable relief, they. might have 
reqgived: from them,. in provifion of-almss-abey cartainly: felt: one , 
Extat..inchnvenjence. from.the numberof the neceffifous being con- 


SDs Regulations and Eftablifiment of the Howfehold'ef Henry Algernon Percy, 
1513)" Printed for Dr. Percy, the prefent Bisbop.of Dromore, but not publithed. 
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fiderably increafed ; becaufe, on the difolution gf -the fmaller mo- 
nafteries, in the year 1536, whole’ revenjecs did not exceod two 
hundred pounds a year, it is faid, shatjot Wle-than'ten thoufand 
perfons were fent to feck their fartuaes ‘ip tha wide. word, without 
any other allowance than dqpty #hillege-and a new-gown, and 
a revenue of: thirty~ jor <thicty-hwo’ thouland , pounds..a year was 
vefted in the crotmys mil, when the greater monatteries were dif 
folved,: im the year; 1539,. and.a revenue of. one, hundred and 
four’ thoufaad nine hundred and ninttced pounds, was diverted 
from’ the maintenance of ptople in idignefs, and began to Gow in 
different channels, * if thenumber of the poor, : throwa upon the 
public by the diffolution of the leffor monafteries, be added to the 
number which may alfo be fuppofed to have become, a burthen 
to the public by the diffolution of the greater monafterica, com- 
puting that number by the) propartenal xevenue veited in the 
crown by the latter. evento thorravenue, gio velted-in,ehe crown: 
by the former, amounting to a total of near forty-three thoufand 
porfons, whe in the dapfe of a few years had become additional 
wobjecte of charity; for, although many of the membere of the 
greater monafterics were alowed penfions, yet, if it be cdufidered 
that they now enjoyed the liserty of. becoming fathers of fami- 
‘ties, fach « calculation wil not, appear to be extravagant;. it 
will then not occafion our .furprife,.that a few years after this 
event, the iegiflature fhould find occafion to interfere in, their 
behalf, when probably not lefs than a hundred thoufand pecfons, 
who ‘hed no wifible means of maintenance, prefied on the diftri- 
bution’ gifsthe charitable fund vefted in traft with the ecclefial- 
tics, new in part ¥ fram their-gripe ; ‘and alfo became im- 
portunate sisters te defultory feelings of charitable indivi- 
duals, who «fnaght masersiiy be moved with cempadion at the 
ht of their father-confeffors now become needy fathers of a 
ig offspripg. ‘ 
© Notitia Mi reface. 
Negtitia Monaftics, : 
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Befides, theewars, which, from the conqueft, had kept our po- 
pulation thin; a number of lives having been thrown away in 
the different contefts, within the kingdom, for the fceptre; on 
the continent of Europe, for foreign poffeffions; and in Afia, on 
fomantic principles of religious chivalry; had now, for a confi- 
derable period, ceafed; and near a century had elapfed fince the 
battle of Bofworth had feated Henry the Seventh on the throne, 
who, by his marriage with Elizabeth, the heirefs of the York 
family, had united the claims of the two houfes in his perfon ; 
and no internal commotion having, fince that event, occafioned 
any confiderable wafte of blood; and, except at the battle of 
Flodden-Field, which feems, for a time, to have quelled the 
animofity of our northern neighbours, the nation having fuffered 
no lofs of inhabitants from foreign wars; peace, of courfe, and 
its concomitant, population, had increafed the riches of thofe 
who poffeffed the opportunity of acquiring, and, at the fame 
time, the number of thofe, whofe humble fituation precluded 
them from fuch attempts; the number of inhabitants, therefore, 
who’ had no means of fupport, except from their labour, confe- 
quently was confiderably increafed,# and, moft probably, among 
the crewd which preffed on the public from the diffolved mo- 
nafteries, few were there who could handle the plough, the flail, 
or the fpade; but many, who, if they could not dig, were not 
afhamed to beg; a privilege which different aéts of parliament 
had already laid under certain reftrictions. 


* In 1377, the number of inhabitants in England and Wales amounted to 2,092,978 
In 1583, to 4,688,000, 7 
Cuatmgns's Estima, 
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HE fituation of the poor, with refpect to the price of labour 

and the neceffaries of life, their claims alfo on the charity 
of thofe in whofe poffeffion was centred the property of this 
kingdom, having been confidered; it will now be a topic worthy 
our attention to relate, briefly as poffible, the notice the legif- 
lature of the kingdom has taken of them, from the period when 
they firft became objects of legiflation, unto the prefent time when 
they participate of a revenue amounting to near three millions 
Sterling per annum, raifed for their employment and relief by the 
authority of the ftate, 

This inquiry may, with great propriety, pafs over that diftant- 
wra, the tranfactions of which hiftory has preferved in very faint 
and doubtful records; and, indeed, it is not probable that, in 
times when this ifland enjoyed not any regular form of government, 
a great attention fhould be paid by our governors to the welfdre of 
the poor; nor is it matter of wonder that while the petty Teguli 
of the heptarchy were contefting the boundaries of theie infig- 
nificant dominions; or while a foreign family, attended by a {warm 
of martial and needy followers, were contending for the throne of 
England, or difputing among themfelves for the prize they had ob- 
tained ;.that any humane or wife regulations fhould take place with 
re{pect to the poor, who were then only confidered as the means 
by which the claims of their refpeétive lords might either be 
enforced or defended g and, viewed in that light, ‘they rank in 
a difierent clafs of citizens, and are diftinguifhed by epithets 
different from, .but not more refpectable in fociety, than that of 
hufbandmen. 

After the family of William, the Norman, had been eftablifhed 
on the throne Yor feveral generations, and Edward the Firft, 

having 
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having made the conqueft-of North Wales, turned his attention 
to the defencelefs fituation of the lower clafs of his Welch fuh. 
jects, and produced, with the affiftance of his parliament, that 
code of laws known in our ftatute-books by the name of Sta- 
tutum Wallie; in which were regulated the modes by which 
they might obtain redrefs of private and public wrongs; and in 
which it is enaéted, that a poor man, inftead of putting in 
pledges to profecute a fuit, on fuing out a writ, fhould only pledge 
his faith: from the date of this ftatute, which was paffed in 
1284, no mention appears of the poor in the acts of parliament 
until 1349, when the ftatute of Jabourers regulated their wages, 
as has been already mentioned, and in ftrong language declared 
that their labour, while they were able to work, fhould be their 
only refource, by the following words: ‘* That no one, under 
pain of imprifonment, by pretence of piety or charity, fhould 
prefume to give any thing to thofe who were able to labour, to 
encourage them in idlenefs and floth, that by thofe means they 
might be compelled to work for the neceflaries of life’ Ano- 
ther ftatute paffed in the fame reign, which gave the poor the 
right of an attaint in pleas, real and perfonal, without fine, 
and theeftatute of labourers, alfo, was confirmed, and the obfer- 
vande of it enforced by an imprifonment of fifteen days, and alfo 
by the punifhment of burning them in the forehead, with an iron 
in the form of the letter F, if they left their work and went away 
into different towns, or into another country ; and alfo obliged the 
officers of cities or boroughs, in which they might refide, to deliver’ 
them up. 

From this period, until the 2d of Richard the Second, the ftatute- 
book is filent with refpeét to them; the parliament,then, 1378, 
confirmed the ftatute of the 23d of Edward the ‘Third, and the 
other ftatutes of labourers, and ten years afterwards repeated the 
confirmation; and farther dire€ted that no fervant or labourer 
fhould depart from one hundred, rape, or wapentake, to another, 
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to ferve, or live elfewhere, or under pretence of going a pilgri- 
mage, without a letter patent, containing the caufe of his going, 
and the time of his return, on pain of being put in the ftocks un- 
til he finds fusety for his return. This a of parliament alfo 
regulated the wages of yearly fervants, in hufbandry, allowing to 
the bailiff 135. 4d. and clothing once a year; to the mafter-hind, 
1os.; the carter, 1os.; fhepherd, 10s.; oxherd, 6s. 8d.; the deye, 65.5 
plough-driver 7s,: their wages were enforced, and the people were 
reftrained, from giving more by pecuniary penalties: for the firft 
tranfgreffion, forfeiture of the overplus; fecond tranfgreffion, dou- 
ble the overplus; third offence, treble the overplus, or imprifon- 
ment of forty days. By the fame ftatute, thofe who had ferved in 
any agricultural occupation, until they were twelve years of age, 
were re(trained from being put out to any trade or myftery, on 
penalty of the indenture, or covenant, being void; and all fervants 
in hufbandry, and labourers, were prohibited to wear any fword, 
buckler, or dagger, except for defence of the realm in the time 
of war; but they were permitted to have bows‘and arrows, and to 
ufe them on Sundays and feaft-days: all unlawful games” were 
alfo prohibited: the feventh chapter of this ftatute alfo direéted, 
that ‘impotent beggars fhould live in the cities and villages where 
they were refident at the time of paffing the aét, and if the ifha- 
bitants of the faid cities and villages ne voilent ou ne poient fufir 
de les trover, i.e. were not willing or able to maintain them,* 
they fhould be taken to other towns in the hundred, tapé, or 
-wapentake, or to the towns where they were born, within forty 
‘days after proclamation of the aft, where they fhould continue 
for life. : 
‘Three years after the date of this aét, the legiflature made a 
«laudable provifién for the poor, from the appropriations df bene- 


This tranflation may poffibly be inaccurate.—I have fearched the French diétiona- 
ries and gloffaries in thy polfeffion, and confefs I cannot find fuch « meaning affixed to the 
verb trover, but know of nane fo proper. 
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fices, which was confirmed i in the beginning of the reign of Henry 
the IVth ; at which time it was enaéted, that no labourer fhould be 
retained to work by the week; but for what reafon it is not eafy, at 
this diftance of time, to conjecture. 

The legiflature remained filent on the fubject from this period 
until 1414, when, by the fecond ftatute of Henry the Vth, juf- 
tices of the peace are direted to fend thcir writs for fugitive la- 
bourers and fervants to every fheriff in England, and are alfo 
empowered to examine labourers, fervants, and their mafters, on 
their oaths, of all things done by them contrary to the ordinances 
and ftatutes, and to punifh them, on their confeffion, as though 
they were convicted by inqueft; which power is alfo recognized 
in the fecond year of Henry the VIth, with refpect to thofe who 
take wages fuperfor to what are allowed by ftatute ; and, in the fixth 
year of the fame reign, it is enacted, that juftices of peace, in their 
counties, and the mayors and bailiffs, in every city, borough, and 
town, fhall have power to make proclamation in every county, city, 
borough, and town, in full {effion, once a year, how much every 
fervant, in hufbandry, fhould take for his fervice for the year enfu- 
ing; and that two proclamations fhould be made between the feafts 
of Eafter and Michaelmas for that purpofe ; which aét is confirmed 
in the eighth year of the fame reign. 

In the year 1436, wheat and barley, being at a {mall price, (that 
is to fay, wheat at 6s. 8d. and barley at 3s, per quarter,) are per- 
mitted, by a ftatute of the fame date, to be exported -without 
licence. Six years afterwards this ftatute is confirmed for ten years ; 
and, in 1444, itis mace perpetual ; and, in this year, the legiflature , 
alfo enacted, that the wages of hufbandmem, in harveft-time, 
fhould not exceed the following rates: @ reaper, 4d. a day with 
board without board, 6d.: a harveft-man, or driver, 3d. with 
board; without, 5d.: women-labourers, 2}d. with board; without, 
44d.: and that the wages of fervants in hufbagdry, by the year, 
fhould not exceed the following prices; a bailiff, 23s, 4¢. with 
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board, and 5s. for cloilics; a chief hind, cartgry or fhepherd, 
20s. with board, and 4s. for clothes; a common fervant, 15s. a 
year, board, and 3s. qd. for clothes; a woman-fervant,, ros. board, 
and 4s, for clothes ; a child, under 14 years of age, 6s. with board, 
and 3s. for clothes; and alfo directed that a fervant, in huf- 
bandry, purporting to depart from his mafter at the end of the 
year, fhould give him half a year’s warning, or elfe ferve him the 
year following. 

From this time, no notice is taken of the agricultural poor, 
and no new regulations which could affect them are to be found 
in the ftatutes at large, until the eleventh of Henry the VIIth, 
1494, except an act which pafled three years before, prohibiting 
pulling down, or fuffering to decay, houfes of hufhandry; by 
which means, the preamble to the a&i fays, in fome towns, whee 
upwards of two hundred perfons were occupied, and lived -by 
their lawful labour, now only two or three herd{men are employed, 
and the reft fall into idlenefs.* By the fecond chapter of the 
eleventh of Henry the VIlth, vagabonds, and’ idle and fufpected 
perfons, fhall be fet in the ftocks three days and three nights; and 
have no other fuftenance but bread and water, and be then put out 
of the town; and every beggar, not able to work, fhall refort to 
the hundred where he laft dwelt, is beft known, or was born, and 
there remain, on pain of like punifhment: and no artificer, or la- 
bourer, fhall play at any unlawful games, except during Chriftmas. 
Two juftices are alfo, by the fame att, empoweied to reftrain 
the common felling of ale. It is curious to fee how early, after the 
relief of the poor became an object of the legiflature, the regu- 

Hive 
The legiflature, two cegtusies ago, feems to have been aware of the bad confe- 
quences, to popufatipn and induftry, that arife ftom the confolidation of {mall farms, 
which, where general, is a meafure which ftrikes at the root of cvery ftimulus to agri- 
cultural indufty among the poor, by excluding all profpeét of ufing the plough and fickle 
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lation of alehowfes was alfo a fubject of their attention, and with 
what an equal ftep the laws refpe&ting vagabonds and alehoufes pro- 
ceed together, 

The parliament alfo, in the fame year, enabled poor perfons to 
fue out writs of fubpeena againft thofe that may give them caufe of 
complaint, and counfel fhall be appointed them, taking nothing 
for the fame, at the difcretion of the chancellor. The prices of la- 
bour were again regulated by the fame parliament. 

In the 6th year of Henry the VILIth, the wages of fervants, 
in hufbandry, are again regulated, as are the hours they fhall 
work, have for their meals, and fleep; and, by the twenty-fecond 
of the fame reign, juftices of the peace are empowered to licence, 
under their feals, fuch poor, aged, and impotent perfons, to beg 
within a certain precinét, as they fhall think to have moft need ; 
and: if any beg, without fuch licence, he fhall be whipped, or elfe 
fet in the ftocks ; and a vagabond taken begging fhall be whipped, 
and then fworn to return to the place where he was born, or laft 
dwelt, for the {pace ‘of three years, and there put himfelf to Ja- 
bour.” 

All the other parliamentary regulations which refpect the poor 
labourers, between the interval of this laft-mentioned aé and 
thof® of the 28th and the 31ft years of the fame reign; the firft 
of which vefted the {maller monafteries, and the laft diffolved the 
whole ftructure of monattic inftitution, and vefted all their eftates 
in the crown; may be found in a capitular of ftatute 27th, Henry 
VIII. cap. 25, which direéted, that all governors of fhires, cities, 
hamlets, parifhes, &c. fhall find and keep every aged, poor, and 
impotent perfon, who was born or dwelt three Scare within the 
fame limit, by way of voluntary and charifable alms, in every of 
the famt cities, parifhes, &c. with fuch convenierit* alms as fhall 
be thought meet by their diferetion, fo as none of them fhall be 
compelled to go openly begging: and alfo fhal) compel every 
fturdy vagabond to be kept in continual labour. Children under 
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14 years of age, and above five, that live in idlcnefs, and are taken 
begging, may be put to fervice by the governors of cities, towns, 
&c. to hufbandry, or other crafts or labours. A vagabond fhall, 
the firft time, be whipped, and fent to the place where he was born, 
or laft dwelled, by the fpace of three years, there to get his living ; 
and, if he continue his roguifh life, he fhall have the upper part of 
the griftle of his right ear cut off; and if, after that, he is taken 
wandering in idlenefs, or doth not apply to his labour, or is not in 
fervice with any mafter, he fhall be adjudged and executed as a fe- 
lon, No perfon fhall make any open or common dole, nor fhall give 
any money in alms, but to the common boxes and common gather- 
ings, in every parifh, on pain of forfeiting ten times as much. Un- 
Jawful games are alfo prohibited. 

Thefe, as far as they refpect the fubje&t of this inquiry, are the 
leading points, in which the legiflature of other times interfered 
in the regulations of the rights, claims, and conduét, of that clafs 
of the community, whofe only property is their, perfonal ftrength, 
and whofe fole employment through life is hard labour: but there 
alfo exifted a defcription of fellow-fubjeéts, whofe rights were ftill 
more circumfcribed, and the exiftence of which clafs of men in 
this ifland is, much to the honour of the prefent age, proved at 
this day only by the page of hiftory, and fuch notices as are preférved 
in the black-lettered law-books of paft times. 

They were called villains, The word has refpect to the nature of 
the tenure and the locality of their fervices, rather than to any par- 
ticular ideas of difgrace which were attached to their perfon ; villant 
guia villa adferipti, fays Lord Coke: they were in fome inftances 
the property ef the lord, were transferred like other property, 
and that payticular defcription of them, called villains in grofs, 
were in many Yefpetts in a fimilar fituation to thofe Africans, who 
are objets of our commerce, and tranfported to the Weft Indies ; 
but it appears,«from Littleton’s Tenures, that their perfonal fafety 
was guarded, and no inftances are to be found where they were ex- 
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empted from the general benefit of the laws of their country, un- 
lefs where the laws and cuftoms, of a particular tenure, interfered, 
and reduced them, in thofe inftances, almoft to a ftate of flavery, 
It may be prefumed, therefore, that in all other refpects they had 
an equal claim, with the reft of our fellow-fubjects, to a cpmpen[a- 
tion for their labour, while they were able todo any; and, when they 
were incapacitated, they then claimed from the hand of charity 
equally with their neighbours, 
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T this period, fo interefting to the feelings of all Englifh 

Proteftants, when that vaft fuperftruéture of Papal influ- 
ence and grandeur, reared on the foundation of fear and fu- 
perftition, which-had exifted fo many centuries, fell, as it were, 
by the magic touch of Henry VIII. to the ground, and an cdi- 
fice more confonant to the principles of fober piety and good fenfe 
arofe in its ftead; let us paufe awhile, and reflect on the diffe- 
rent fitbations the poor were in, both with refpect to their wants 
and demands on fociety then, and that ftation which they now 
hold: the contraft will appear ftriking, and fome ufeful reflections 
may_arife from it. 

Their wages had uniformly hitherto borne a proportion to the 
neceffaries of life; and, that fuch proportion might be preferved, 
independent of the capricious or felfifh will of 4n interefted 
mafter, and the impofing demands of fturdy’ lazitrefs, the price 
of labgur had frequently been regulated by thé egiBature, which 
had alfo paid a conftant attention to the prices of provifions ; and 
all the neceffaries of life had been: attainable hitherto, throughout 
the whole period which has been fubjeét to oyt review, (exccpt 
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in times of cafual dcarth,) by a proportion of lbour which left a 
furplus for accidents or illnefs; but, at the fame time that the legif- 
lature had this equitable attention to their interefts, it enforced the 
necellity of labour and employment, by corporal punifhthents of the 
idle and wanderer, and by reftraining the hand of charity from 
giving perfons of fuch defcription any affiftance. 

Thiough the fame era we alfo find that the infirm, the aged, 
and the impotent, had no claims of affiftance from fociety, ex- 
cept on that portion of the poffeffions of the ecclefiaftics which 
feems to havebeen adequate, under the management of the clergy, 
to the demand on it; ahd the jealoufy of the Icgiflature, left the 
attempt made by the monafteries on that fund, by the appropria- 
tion of the great tithes to themfelves, might, in the end, divert it 
from its proper application, is very apparent, by that act of parlia- 
ment which pafled in the 15th of Richard 11, and was confirmed by 
the 4th of Henry IV. 

Another circumftance well deferves our notice: —the luxuries of 
life were hitherto but little, if at all, in ufe among the poor; no 
deleterious {nuff or tobacco, no debilitating tea, no liquid fire, 
commonly called gin, or fpirits ; thofe banes of health and morals, 
thofe fure deftroyers of the conftitutions of the prefent and of the 
rifing generations; and it is late in the period that we find any 
mention made of ale-houfes, recepticles of vice and immorality! 
from whence the Treafury draws a confiderable revenue, and at the 
fame time drains the poor of their property, conftitution, and 
morals, 

Manufaétureg had alfo made but little progrefs among us, which, 
however they mgy enrich individuals, or increafe the fources of our 
commerce, are, to the labouring poor, when they are the means of 
congregating ‘them to work in parties, or are introductory of {e- 
dentary employment, moft ferious evils; in as much as they are 
by long experience found to affect, moft materially, the health and 
morals of thofe“employed in them; and when, which has hap- 
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pened in many places, they leave the parifhes which have, for a 
time, been their refidence, (for, manufactures are naturally deful- 
tory,) thofe parifhes are left in miferable poverty and haplcfs 
wretchednefs, 

The means of intercourfe with popular cities were alfo lefs ob- 
vious; of confequence, all thofe crimes, which, being committed 
in a crowd, may efeape cenfure, were lefs praétifed ; and that evil 
example, which is always to be found where many idle people are 
affembled, was lefs before their eyes; befides, the moral conduct of 
the individual was more under the guidance of tlie ecclefiattical 
dire&tor of his confcience, during the exiftence of the Roman 
Catholic perfuafion ;' which circumftance muft be allowed to have 
been a caufe of ftri€ter moral conduét among the poor than at 
prefent prevails. 

‘It has been already hinted, that the population of the kingdom, 
particularly among the lower clafles of fociety, has confiderably in- 
creafed fince the abolition of monafteries ; and that whatever alms 
the poor then received from thofe focieties of regular clergy, as well 
as thfe crumbs which fell from the tables of the opulent, who now 
expend their incomes in cities and places of public refort, are at 
prefens withdrawn ; and the very numerous poor of this kingdom 
aré, now, left a very heavy burthen on the landed property alone, 
while manufactures and commerce enjoy a confiderable portion of 
the benefit arifing from their labour. 

At the fame time, a principle deftruétive to the rights, and par- 
ticularly affecting the lower claffes of fociety, feems now to pervade 
the whole fyftem of the management of the poor; a ptinciple which | 
is inherent to defpotic governments, but clafhes whth the rights of 
a fubjeét under a limited monarchy, and which has, neverthclefs, 
incredfed in this country in a direét proportion with the liberality 
and freedom of our excellent conftitution. The principle alluded to 
is that which leaves a chafm between the different orders of the 
State, and operates to this effet: that thofe who are born to hard 
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Jabour for their maintenance fhall never have an opportunity of 
emerging from their low condition; the artizan or manufacturer, 
the farmer or tradefman, may rife to the confequence,of a legif- 
Jator: opulence will raife the poffeffor to diftinGtions in fociety; an 
individual of every profeffion may look up with the well-grounded 
hope of becoming, in maturer age, of more importance among the 
higher claffes of the ftate than when he began his career; but 
b.tween the labourer and any fuperior fituation among his coun- 
tiymen there is now a dreadful gulph, which none, or fearce any; 
can pa(s, — During the era which has been examined, fuch a prin- 
ciple does not appear to have prevailed, and yet the rights of the 
fubject were not then fo well defined as at prefent; the wages re- 
ceived, under finétion of ftatute-laws, by the labourer, enabled the 
prudent to fave fomething; that fomething might réen be applied to 
profit, in finall occupations of land; a fmall bufinefs leads the way 
to a greater: —by thefe means the door was open to riches and 
authority ; and honeft ambition was a fpur even to the cottager, of 
which he is now deprived; for, the induftrious man in thefe days 
feldom receives any afliftance from the overfeer, in the cafualties to 
which human nature is fubject, until every farthing of his favings is 
exhaufted, and he becomes, with refpect to his poverty, on a level 
with the idle and the drunkard; and if he is fortunate enough, by 
many ycars induftry and economy, to accumulate a few pounds, 
no finall bufinefs, in his line of life, is now open to him; the 
eonfolidation of {mall farms has precluded all hopes of employing 
his money jn that bufinefs with which he has had moft experience ; 
all, therefore, he can do is to buy a cottage, which the parifh- 
officers too often fix thei attention on, as a fufficient reafon why 
he and his family, numerous as they may be, fhall not receive 
relief, becaufe he*has vifible property. This chafm betwetn the 
labourer and the other clafles in fociety, it is prefumed, may do 
more mifchief to the ftate, by deftroying every ftimulus to induftry, 
except dive neceffity, and actually become a more ferious caule of 

the 
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the furprifing increale of the poor's rates than even thofe inducc- 
ments to diffipation’ and enervating luxury, which the policy of 
finance holds out to them in the fhape of tea, fpirits, and ale- 
houfes. 

No wonder, therefore, that thofe who lead a life of retirement, 
far from the haunts of the ambitious or voluptuous, who retreat 
from bufinefs or pleafure, cither to cultivate a more intimate know- 
ledge of themfelves or to deceive the pafling hours by an attention 
to the improvement or embellifhment of their eftates, fhould 
have their fenfibility wounded by being not only hearers, but eyc- 
witneffes, of the mifery of their fellow-creatures.—No wonder 
that thofe who have been nurfed in the lap of luxury fhould avoid 
thofe fcenes which otherwife, it is probable, they would embellith 
by their tafte; and defert thofe manfions, now untenanted and 
dreary, which, when occupied by the hofpitable owners, diffufed a 
gleam of cheatfulnefs through the country, It furely is not be- 
neath the office of humanity, at times, to hold converfation with 
the peafant, whofe-labour improves or embellifhes our demefnes; 
but the topic of fuch converfation too often diftrefles humanity, 
and fends the hearer home dejected and diflatisfied, 

Probably fome reficétions may then arife in his mind not very 
favourable to the prefent fyftem of poor-laws: being a witnels of 
their wretched fituation, he may reafonably conclude that the fum, 
immenfe as it is, which the poor’s rate, together with the charitable 
donations of our anceftors, raifes for them, is not fufficient, or 
that it is much mifapplied; for the rate itfelf is certainly an 
enormous burthen, rifing from two or three fhillings in the pound, 
upon the aétual rental, up to fixteen, eighteen, or more, in fome 
parifhes ; and the whole of this revenue has increafed to the prefent 
bulk, from nothing, in lefs than two centuries, and ‘no part of it is 
mortgaged, but the whole applied, or prefumed to be applied, to 
their maintenance and relief, 

Their 
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Their wages, it is true, are lefs in proportion to the value of 
money or the neceffaries of life, than they were in times antecedent 
to the prefent {fyftem, probably lefs by one-third; and they alfo, in 
thofe times, received affiftance from the clergy, who, by their 
advice, then regulated their religious and moral principles, which 
are confiderable prefervers of induftry and good economy ; there- 
fore, raifing their wages would not alone be of fervice to them at 
prefent, becaufe the religious fentiment feems extinét throughout 
the multitude, in general, and morality has unawares expired with 
it ; confequently thofe principles, which, if active, would kindle a 
{park of honeft induftry among them, are totally inert; and ad- 
ditional wages, it is feared, would only induce additional ex- 
cefles, 

If cducation will fix habits unconneéled with the moral fen- 
timent ; if Mr. Pope's maxim is true, that 


Juft as the twig is bent, the tree’s inclin’d; 


an opening is furely left which may be applied to the belt of 
purpofes, without raifing the wages of the labourer, without call- 
ing for affiftance from the clerical pofleffions,- or expecting the 
clergy to attempt again the office of ghoftly directors with refpect 
to their poor parifhioners. 

Induftry, early induftry, keeps the rifing age from prefent mif- 
chief, and fafhions the future man to a life of honefty; and, 
depend on it, the religious principle, together with every refpected 
moral virtue, may be reared on the bafis of habitual induftry, 

“* To teach the young idea how to fhoot” is among the moft 
pleafing and important offices of life; how excellent muft be a 
plan formed on that fentfment, which would comprehend, and, in 
a manner, infifre, the future well-being of fo large a poftion of 
this nation; would deliver them from a childhood and youth, 
palfed in idlenefg and theft, to a manhood formed from the earlieft 
years to habits of induftry; would, in the mean time, render 

their 
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their hours of forfié value to their parents, which are now an in- 
cumbrance to them, ‘and a pelt to their neighbours. 

Much has been done, it may be faid, for the rifing generation 
within thefé few years, by Sunday-fchools; it is very far from my 
intention to call in queftion cither the principle on which the 
patrons of Sunday-fchools proceed, or to difpute the fact that 
they have done feivice ; but, as the intention of Sunday-f{chools is 
to inculcate a religious principle, to give eaily habits of religious 
duties, and to open the mind of the poor to religious in- 
ftruétion, furely thofe feminaties are at prefent incomplete. Shall 
the fix days be fpent in idlenefs, perhaps in theft and immorality, 
while the feventh alone is taken care of ? May not the child who 
is left to itfelf in a ftate of idlenefs, or, poflibly, for fo we know 
it too often happens, fent out to fteal firing for its parents, or 
encouraged to pilfer for its fuftenance through the other fix days 
in the week, and who attends at the Sunday-fchools, where, from 
faperior readinefs and regularity of attendance there, and at church, 
it is praifed by the mafter or miftrefs for reading and behaving well 
on the Sunday; may not fuch a child, from fuch practice, im- 
bibe habits of hypocrify, at the fame time that it is educated in a 
regular attendance to religious duties? Surely there is fome danger 
that he may, in mature life, make uf of this church-going habit, 
as a cloak for his condu& the reft of the week; befides, it fhould 
be confidered that the accomplifhments of reading and writing are 
not effentially neceflary for all people; there muft always be in all 
focieties of mankind fome who are hewers of wood and drawers 
of waters; to whofe fum of happinefs, or honeft means of getting 
their bread, thefe accomplifhments will not add an unit; and to 
all the children of that clafs in fociety, far whofe benefit Sunday- 
{chools have been with fo much well-meaning humanity encouraged ; 
fix days induftrious habits are recommended as a better preparation 
to a feventh of religious duties and inftruétion, than fix days pafled 
in vice or idlene(s, But this topic fhall be dropped for the prefent, 

and 
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and the utility of Sunday-fchools acknowledgéd on this general 
principle, 
Eft quodam prodire tenus, fi non detur ultra. 


In the mean time, the inquiry into the actual ftate and fituation 
of the poor, as far as they are affected by the prevailing habits of 
the times, as well as by the laws of their country; together with 
the opinion which thofe who have paid any attention to the fub- 
ject, and have laid the refult of that attention before the public, 
have formed ef the caufes of their increafing wretchednefs and 
our increafing expenfes ; fhall be purfued, from the period at which 
this paufe has been made, through the fucceeding years to the 
prefent time; in full confidence that fome ufeful knowledge on 
this important fubjec&t may be gained; and in hopes that while we 
are amufed we may be inftruéted. 
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HEN I fent you the laft letter on this fubject, fhe diffi- 

culty of meeting with fufficient information in refpect 

to the price of labour, and the neceffaries of life, from the period 
which has hitherto been the objeét of this inquiry, unto the end 
of the reign of Elizabeth, did not then occur to me; nor did I 
forefee that 1 fhould be left in the dark on that fubjeét, when 
“Fleetwood’s Chronicon ceafed to give me any longer its fteady and 
faithful light. . The record of the prices of wheat at Windfor- 
market, which has been regularly taken by the Burfer of Eton- 
College to fix ‘the corn-rents for the year, is the only exaé& ac- 
count, fo far back as it goes, in this kingdom ; and that extends 
only to the year 1595; bwt, not being able to accompany the 
price 
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price of wheat,frém’ that period, which was only nine years ane 
terior to the 43d of Elizabeth, with any certain cotemporary ac- 
count of the price of labour ; although I have taken every means 
in my power to obtain {uch information as might be depended on 
with refpect to the concurrent price of labour and provifions to 
the 43d year of Elizabeth, hitherto without effect ; and being fear- 
ful that thofe among your readers, who have paid any attention to 
what has already been faid on the fubjeét, may conceive it is de- 
ferted, and my word not intended to be kept with them ; I deter- 
mined to fend you a few pages on that part of the inquiry, which 
my library will cnable me to elucidate, and my reafon is adequate 
to explain, 

On perufing the Englifh hiftorians of the age antecedent to 
that when the parliament of Elizabeth interwove the prefervation 
of the poor with the conftitution of the kingdom; the affertion, 
made in a former part of this traét, that the monks, if they could 
not dig, were not afhamed to beg, is found to be well authorized 
by hiftory ; for, it'appears that the multitudes of idle people, which 
the diffolved monafteries had vomited forth on the public, were 
become a ferious burthen on fociety, and occafioned the paffing an 
aét in the firft parliament of Edward the Sixth, which is as curious 
in the preamble, as it is inconfiftent, in the enacting part, with 
every principle of humanity and juftice: the preamble ftates, that 
** forafmuch as idlenefs and vagabondry is the mother and root 
of all thefts, robberies, evil a@s, and other mi(chiefs, and yet idle 
and diforderly perfons, being unprofitable members, or rather 

; enemies, of the commonwealth, have been fuffered to increafe, 
and yet do fo, whom if they fhould be punifhed with death, whip- 
ping, imprifonment, and other corporal pain, it were not without 
their deferts,” be it enaéted, &cc. 

In fhort, this curious piece of legiflation makes a man who 
liveth idly three days, the flave for two years of hjm who informs 
againft fuch an idler, he being firft kygnded with a red-hot iron 
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on the breaft with the letter V; during which twa years he thal! 
be fed with bread and water, and refufe-meat, and caufed to work 
by beating, chaining, and otherwife, in any work, be it ever fo 
vile; and, if he rans away from his mafter for the fpace of four- 
tcen days, he shall become his flave for life; after being branded 
on the cheek with the letter S; and, if he runs away a fecond time, 
he fhall be adjudged a felon. 

This act of parliament, fo di(creditable even to that age of dif- 
order and defpotifm, arofe, as Rapin fays, from the neceflity the 
government experienced of obliging the monks to work, who were 
little inured to labour, but employed themfelves in going from 
houfe to houfe, infpiring people with the {pirit of rebellion ; and 
thus much is certain, let the caufe of fuch feverity have been what 
it may, thar the a@ itfelf was fo diametrically oppofite to every juft 
principle of legiflation, that it was repealed in the third year of 
the fame reign, and during the adminiftration of thofe by whofe 
authority it had been pafled; and the poor were then left by the 
legiflature much in the fame fituation as before the abolition of 
monatteries ; although certainly deprived of a fource of nrainte- 
nance, and the number of them confiderably increafed by that 
diffolution. 

Thofe to whom Henry the Eighth had left the care of lie infant 
fon, even when aflilted by the council, among whom many names 
of refpectable memory appear, feem to have been as infufficient 
to that department of government, which refpects the interior 
police of the kingdom, as we may reafonably fuppofe the minor 
king could*have been, had he himfclf wielded the fceptre. What 
elfé but complete ignorance could have induced them to permit 
fo unpopular and unjuft an act to be paffed in the firft year of their 
young fovereiger’s reign, as has been alluded to? which Jaw they 
were fo foon obliged to repeal; and, in the year following, the 
repeal, as an egcouragement (as the preamble fays) to, and pro- 
metion of, induftry, an a€t was paffed which obliged fervants in 
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hufbandry to ferve’the whole year, and not by days’ wages; the 
occafion of which curious reftraint, it is difficult at this diftance of 
time to guefs; the ftatute-book, as well as huftory, being filent on 
the fubject.” é 

That the poor were now in a diftreffed fituation throughout 
the kingdom, is very apparent ; they had loft fuch relief, whatever 
it might have been, as they had been accuftomed to receive from 
the monafteries; they had alfo loft a confiderable fource of employ- 
ment, by the lands of the monafteries being granted to the nobles 
and followers of the court ; who left the hufbandry of their newly- 
acquired domains to chance and negleét, which had been more 
attended to, and well cultivated, when under the infpection of the 
monafteries, and their tenants; and thofe alfo, who were lately 
their confeffors and fpiritual direCtors, who, while it was their 
intereft, influcnced the poor to a life of induftry and content, 
{till retained the {ame influence over their minds, and miade ufe of 
it now, to incite them to faétion and fedition ; certain confequences 
of that diftrefs, which arifes from idlenefs and diffipation ; while 
the legiflature, to mitigate and allay the turbulent and diffatisfied 
{pirit then prevalent among the lower orders of the ftate, with an 
abfurdity fcarcely credible, pafled a law, that the poor of every 
parith fhall be relieved, ‘* with that which every parifhioner of his 
charitable devotion wii/ give.” 5th and 6th Edward VI. cap. 2. 

Asa top to the climax of their abfurditics in legiflating for the 
poor, during this fhort and unpropitious reign, parliament firlt 
inftituted licenfed ale-houfes, and fanétioned them by an aét which 
has the following preamble, asa reafon for the ftatute: ™ Foraf- 
much as intolerable hurts and troubles to the commonwealth of 
this realm doth daily grow and increafe, through fuch abufes and 
diforders as are had in common ale-houfes, and other houfes, 
called tippling-houfes." A preamble which fhould have preceded 
a prohibition, not a licenfe, or permiffion. 
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The fhort reign of Mary was paffed in thé’ regulation of what 
appearéd to her, and her advifers, of much more importance than 
the feeding of millions; the bending the ftubborn opinions of a 
few, in matters of religious controverfy.— And, can’ it be fup- 
pofed, that cither legiflators or ecclefiaftics, who were employed in 
bringing heretics to the ftake, could elevate their attention to the 
divine office of inveftigating the means to preferve the multitudes 
of their poor brethren from idlenefs and want? However, before 
all the perverted faculties of their minds were totally abforbed in 
the ta(k of regulating matters of religious opinion, with the accu- 
racy that their cotemporary legiflator, Charles the Fifth,* regu- 
lated the motion of time-keepers, they had fufficient Ieifure to 
leave matters in the fame ftate, with refpect to the poor, as they 
were in the «we laft reigns ; except that they invented the fcheme 
of expofing thofe who begged ; which, at that time, mutt, of pe- 
ceflity, have been as well the aged and infirm, as the idle; by 
obliging them to wear a badge on their breaft and back openly, 
by an aét of the fecond year of the reign of Philip and Mary; 
but, in thefe days, when the rights of human nature are fo well 
underftood, and, with fuch merited fuccefs, wrefted from the 
frongelt gripe of power, it will not ftrike us with furpiife, that, 
in thofe times of ignorance, fuperftition, and defpotifm, the rights 
of the many fhould be but little underftood, and lefs attended to, 
by the few who held the iron rod of power. 

The kingdom felt, during the reigns of thefe two children of the 
Eighth Henry, moft ferious effects from the ignorance of govern- 
mentrin, or. its inattention to, the regulation of the interior po- 
tice ; being, at times, convulfed by inteftine commotions, from 
its centre to its circumference ; as the rebellions of Kett, in Nol- 
folk; that of Arundel, in Devonfhire ; and infurreétions in many 
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counties, in the yeat t549; and thofe of Wyatt, in Kent and Sur- 
rey, and Carew, in Cornwall, in 1554, plainly evidence. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that in an early part of the reign 
of Elizabeth, after the affairs of religion were {ettled ta, the gee 
neral fatisfaction of the nation, by the eftablifhment of the Pro- 
teitant faith, according to the ritual of the church of England; 
and foon after the Queen had entrufted the affairs of the kingdom 
to the management of g Bacon and g Cecil; that we find the at- 
tention of parliament occupied on the fubject of the poor, with 
a ferioufne(s of application that proved their conception of the 
importance of the object to the univerfal welfare of the nation ; 
and which gave rife to three a¢ts, that were paffed in the fifth 
year of her reign; by the firft of which, thofe regulations made in 
the feveral parliaments of the fourth of Henry the Seventh, and 
the feventh and twenty-feventh of Henry the Eighth, for keeping 
in repair farm-houfcs, and maintaining of tillage, were enforced ; 
and all that was enacted, during the laft two reigns, on this fub- 
ject, was repealed.. By the fecond act, the poor were to be re- 
lieved by what every perfon gives weekly; and, if any parifhioner 
fhall refufe to pay, reafonably, towards the relief of the poor, or 
fhall difcourage others, then the juftices of the peace, at their 
quarter-feffions, may tax him a weekly fum; which, if he refafes 
to pay, they may commit him to prifon: and, if any parifh has 
more poor than they are able to relieve, juftices of the peace may 
licenfe fo many of them, as they fhall think good, to beg within 
the county. 

The next a€t, which is the sth of Elizabeth, cap. 4. is-dm force 
at this day; and produces many ufeful regulations, as well in re 
Spee to what perfons are compellable to ferve inany crafts or trades, 
as in hufbandry: the conduct of the mafter and fervant, recipro- 
cally to each other, is regulated, the produ¢tion of teftimonials of 
a fervant’s conduct enforced by a penalty ; the time during which 
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